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Coast Guard Anniversary 
Information Distributed 


Individual kits containing background 
information, placards, and other devices 
to attract public attention to the Coast 
Guard’s one hundred and fifty-ninth anni- 
versary 4 August have been forwarded by 
headquarters for distribution within dis- 
tricts and local implementation. The in- 
formation program for the first week in 
August is similar to that followed in 1948. 

The active Coast Guard, its Reserve 
and Auxiliaries, and the Coast Guard 
League have signified their intention to 
publicize fully the important role of the 
service in peace and war. 


248 Who Died in Blast 
Are Buried in Arlington 


Two hundred and forty-eight unidenti- 
fied victims of the explosion of the Coast 
Guard-manned U. S. S. Serpens in 1945 
at Guadalcanal were buried 15 June in 
Arlington National Cemetery (Va.) in 
what was described as the largest mass 
recommital on record. 

The services, which included prayers 
by chaplains of five faiths and music 
by the United States Marine Corps Band, 
were unusually solemn and impressive. 
Families of the deceased came from all 
sections of the country to mourn. Two 
hundred and eight casket-bearers were 
furnished by the Marine Corps, United 
States Navy and United States Army. 
Coast Guard provided uniformed escorts 
for the families, each of which received a 
flag. Approximately 1,500 attended the 
service, including Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, Edward H. Foley, Jr. 

The explosion of the Serpens on 29 
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January 1945, off Lunga Beach, Guadal- 
canal, was the largest single disaster 
suffered by Coast Guard during the war. 
It since has been determined that the 
destruction of the ship, a 14,250-ton cargo 
vessel loading depth bombs, was not the 
result of enemy action. 

The disaster cost the lives of 196 Coast 
Guardsmen, 54 Army personnel and 1 
United States Public Health Service em- 
ployee. The bodies of three Coast 
Guardsmen were identified. Two others 
were rescued from a section of the float- 
ing bow just before it sank. Ten Coast 
Guardsmen, including two officers, es- 
ecaped death by being ashore at the time. 

The remains originally were buried in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Cemetery, 
Guadalcanal, with full military honors 
and religious services, and were repatri- 
ated under the program for return of 
World War II dead. 


Coast Guard Acquires 
Two New Berthing Spaces 


Coast Guard has announced the ac- 


quisition of two additional berthing 
spaces for ocean station vessels on the 
east coast. 
permit. 

Pier 44, Brooklyn, N. Y., located on Red 
Hook Channel north of Gowanus Bay, 
will replace the former moorings at pier 
18, Staten Pier 1, South Port- 
land, Maine, located at the mouth of Fore 
River in Portland Harbor, will be op- 
erated as a facility of the South Portland 
Depot. 

In addition, 1,400 feet of wharfage is 
being seught at Castle Island Terminal, 
Senth Boston, Mass. 


Custody of both was by Navy 


Island. 
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Drugs to Counteract 
Seasickness Under Test 


In cooperation with the Navy’s Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, the Coast Guard 
is conducting a study of the “potentiali- 
ties and limitations” of newly developed 
drugs in the “prevention or amelioration 
of seasickness.” The study is being made 
by United States Public Health Service 
officers assigned to Coast Guard. 

Although mass testings of such drugs 
have been conducted elsewhere in recent 
months, the periods of test usually have 
been of short duration. Coast Guard ex- 
perimentation over a period of weeks is 
expected to yield information as to the 
relative value of the drugs and form the 
basis for a decision whether their use 
service-wide is warranted. 

Coast Guard was careful to point out 
that only men who have volunteered are 
included in the tests—no Coast Guards- 
man is unwittingly being made a “guinea 
pig.” In any event, inasmuch as more 
than 500 persons suffered no harmful ef- 
fects in other studies, current tests are 
considered to involve no undue risk to 
participants. 

The volunteers are aboard certain ves- 
sels engaged in ocean station duty in the 
Atlantic and Pacific, an assignment which 
normally may be expected to furnish a 
maximum amount of seasickness, plus the 
United States Guard cutters 
Northwind and Campbell and the cadet 
training bark Eagle. Medication is be- 
ing administered under strict supervision 


Coast 


and detailed records on each volunteer 
are being maintained. 


17th District Reopens 


The 17th Coast Guard District was re- 
established 1 July in Alaska. It was 
discontinued about 2 years ago. The 
district office will be in Seattle until 
about mid-August, when it will be re- 
located in Juneau. Rear Adm. Joseph 
Greenspun has been assigned as district 
commander. Capt. Niels S. Haugen is 
the new Chief of Staff. 
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Traffic Increase Brings 
“Morris”? Back to Duty 


The United States Coast Guard cutter 
Morris, which reverted to an “out of com- 
mission in reserve” status in December 
1946, was recommissioned “2 May in 
Seattle, Wash., owing to a consistent in- 
crease in southern California water traf- 
fic and a consequent growing incident 
rate. 

The 125-foot vessel, 1 of the 10 original 
of this class and a veteran of “prohibi- 
tion” days, completed the long trip to the 
Southland in 4 days with patrol boat 
83452 in tow. These new additions bring 
the total of vessels in the Eleventh Dis- 
trict to five ships ranging from 125 to 255 
feet, plus eight smaller craft ranging 
from 50 to 83 feet. 

The initial patrol of the Morris began 7 
June and was scheduled to be followed by 
regatta patrol for the Honolulu Yacht 
Race. This hotly contested biannual 
event marks a highlight in the Los An- 
geles Harbor Fourth of July activities 
and usually continues from 11 to 17 days. 

The Morris is commanded by Lt. (jg) 


Robert Schwing, with Lt. (jg) Ernest 
Payne serving as executive officer. Engi- 


neering officer MACH Lester Colby and 
or 


25 enlisted men comprise the remainder 
of the crew. 


Energetic Boarding Program 


With the approach of better weather 
and an increase in small boating, the 
Coast Guard has inaugurated an “active 
and energetic’ boarding program not 
only to further the safety of operators 
and occupants but to insure no Federal 
laws are being violated. Postwar prob- 
lems and duties, Headquarters said, here- 
tofore have not permitted full implemen- 
tation of the Coast Guard’s boarding 
program, 

Display of the 1949 Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary decalcomania, signifying a courtesy 
inspection has been made, will be recog- 
unlawful operation § is 


nized unless 


apparent. 
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U. S. 8S. SERPENS DEAD RECOMMITTED AT ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


Remains of 248 victims killed in explosion of Coast Guard-manned cargo ship at 
Guadalcanal in 1945 are given last rites at Arlington National Cemetery 15 June. 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps personnel participated in this solemn ceremony. 


18 Officers to Receive 
Postgraduate Training 


lighteen Coast Guard commissioned 
officers who will receive postgraduate 


training were announced in June. 

Names, courses, and schools are as fol- 
lows: Lts. (jg) R. K. Angell, D. P. Bates, 
Jr., I. E. Holland and J. P. Stewart, elec- 
tronics maintenance, NTC, Great Lakes: 
Lt. Comdr. J. A. Palmer and Lts. (jg) J. 
H. Marton and D. C. Walker, applied 
communications, Annapolis ; Commander 
B. H. Brallier, strategy and tactics, and 
Commander J. H. Forney, logistics, both 
at Naval War College; Commander J. A. 
Bresnan, Armed Forces Staff College; 
Lt. Comdr. R. W. Goehring, business ad- 
ministration, Harvard. 

Lts. (jg) P. S. Branson and R, P. Dins- 


more, oceanography, Scripps Institution ; 
Lt. Cmdrs. E. C. Allen, Jr., R. R. Russell, 
K. N. Ayers, and J. L. Horne, law, George 
Washington University, and Lt. U. H. 
Leach, Jr., Wharton School of Finance. 


Radar Installation 


CG Engineering has announced a forth- 
coming circular on the installation of 
surface search radar in relation to the 
trim of the vessel at the time of instal- 
lation. 

The assertion is made that failure to 
have the radar antenna mounting plate 
parallel to the surface of the sea when 
the ship has normal under-way trim will 
result in reduced operating efficiency of 
the radar—particularly in the case of 
stabilized antennas. 


those with 











Boat Launching Device 
Demonstrated to Press 


A revolutionary lifeboat launching de- 
vice, known as the Pease boat crane, 
which lowers a manned boat in a matter 
of seconds by means of a cradle powered 
by an air-operated winch, was demon- 
strated to representatives of the press, 
newsreels, and television in June at the 
Coast Guard Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. 

The demonstration, conducted in Balti- 
more Bay, was directed by Commander 
W. E. Creedon, chief of the Field Testing 
and Development Unit, from the United 
States Coast Guard cutter Cuyahoga, 
literally a workshop for all kinds of tests 
and experimentation. 

Frankly in the experimental stage, with 
several foreseen disadvantages to be over- 
come if use of the device is to be practical, 
the crane nevertheless proved to its 
viewers the willingness of the Coast 
Guard to accept and test revolutionary 
ideas in the interest of improving life- 
saving procedures and techniques. 

Whereas the conventional method of 
launching a lifeboat, by tackle and boat- 
falls, has been in use basically for hun- 
dreds of years, the Pease crane suggests 
a new line of departure. The crane, in- 
stalled on the ship’s deck, consists of two 


Navy Occupation, China 
Service Medals Ready 


Physical distribution of Navy Occupa- 
tion and China Service Medals, hereto- 
fore unavailable, to eligible members of 
the Coast Guard, ex-Coast Guardsmen or 
next-of-kin, was authorized beginning 15 
July. 

A supply of medals and clasps for these 
awards was shipped to units via district 
commanders on 1 July. 

Eligibility for both medals was estab- 
lished 28 January 1948, by Navy Depart- 
ment General Order 255. Lists of eligible 
units were contained in pages 196-234 of 
NAVPERS 15, 790, these lists later being 
transmitted to specified Coast Guard units 
by Personnel Circular No. 9-49. 
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sturdy metal arms holding a large cradle 
in which the lifeboat is carried outward 
and downward simultaneously. The en- 
tire operation, requiring about 5 seconds, 
is controlled by a steel cable and the 
winch, with one man operating the winch 
and another giving the lifeboat momen- 
tum to begin its downward journey. 

Normally, depending upon conditions, 
the conventional launching requires from 
30 seconds to 2 minutes and a deck crew 
of five men. 

In the Baltimore Bay tests, with the 
Cuyahoga under way, the lifeboat entered 
the water smartly, and the crew of five 
was at the oars almost immediately fol- 
lowing the launching. Retrieving the 
lifeboat simply involved dropping the 
cradle below the water, allowing the boat 
to come over the cradle and then lifting 
the boat quickly to deck level by means 
uf the cable. 

The device is named for F. Forrest 
Pease, a Boston inventor, who suggested 
the idea some 25 years ago. 


CG Activities Reviewed 
at Navy Club Convention 


Capt. S. F. Gray, chief of Coast Guard 
Public Information, reviewed Coast 
Guard’s mission, organization, facilities 
and accomplishments 25 June before the 
twelfth annual reunion of the Navy Club 
of the United States at Lafayette, Ind. 

Other speakers included Vice Adm. C. 
T. Durgin, USN, Under Secretary of the 
Navy Dan A. Kimball and Maj. Gen. 
Samuel Howard, USMC. 


Disabled Duck Uses Jets 


When one of Cincinnati’s (Ohio) new 
fireboats, converted Army “ducks,” was 
disabled during a shake-down cruise re- 
cently on the Ohio River, Coast Guard 
passenger-observers were treated to a 
novel method of making shore without 
outside assistance. 

Midstream when an oil line broke, 
demonstrators in boat No. 2 turned two 
fire nozzles—each pumping water at a 
rate of 600 gallons a minute—into the 
river, sailed in happily by jet propulsion. 
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EXPERIMENTAL BOAT CRANE IS REVOLUTIONARY IDEA 





In tests at Curtis Bay, Md., this unusual device swings outward and downward 


simultaneously to place a lifeboat on the water in a matter of seconds. 


Splash is 


caused by metal cradle striking water—the lifeboat is almost waterborne at this 


point. 


Frances Scott Key Buoy 
Was There—But Briefly 


A discussion of many years concern- 
ing the existence of a buoy marking the 
birthplace of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
apparently has been settled. 

A Baltimore resident, one-time cost 
clerk in the Lighthouse Service, recently 
uncovered a photograph which proved 
that a red, white, and blue buoy was 
placed in waters near Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, during the 1914 centennial 
celebration of the occasion. A century 
before, Lawyer Frances Scott Key had 
boarded the anchored H. M. S. 
under a flag of truce and stayed to wit- 
ness, and record in words, the bombard- 
ment of the fort 


Minden 


According to press reports, questions 
about the existence of the buoy and its 
present whereabouts have been raised 
frequently in ensuing years by “shipping 
interests, Federal officials, yacht club 
members, and persons in patriotic activi- 
ties.” 

Coast Guard Headquarters, unaware 
of the controversy, had the details— 
and the photograph—all the time. The 
Key buoy, it explained, was a first-class, 
tall-type nun, weighing 4,250 pounds and 
painted with stars and stripes. 

However, what became of the buoy is 
still a question. Baltimore’ writers 
guessed it had been scrapped for junk. 
Headquarters said tersely the buoy had 
commemorated the centennial for 2 
months, then had “gone back into serv- 
ice. 
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TRAINING STATION AT GROTON (CONN.) IS COMPACT UNIT 
A former estate, this 72-acre tract was taken over by Coast Guard in 1942 and con- 
verted into a “university” chiefly for the professional education of enlisted men. 
The Coast Guard Institute is housed in a separate building (see right foreground). 


Groton Training Station 
Ready to Begin 8th Year 


The United States Coast Guard Train- 
ing Station at Groton, Conn., popularly 
known as the “enlisted man’s academy” 
and alma mater to approximately 18,000 
graduates since its establishment, in 
August will embark upon its eighth year 
of operation. 

The only advanced training station 
operated by the Coast Guard, the Groton 
plan was conceived in 1939 to promote a 
higher degree of efficiency among petty 
officers through practical and technical 
training in all the specialty branches of 
the service. Funds for the project were 
appropriated by Congress in 1941. 

Construction plans were well underway 
when the beginning of World War II 
caused a vast increase in the proposed 
scope of training activities. Many tem- 
porary structures were erected along with 
the beautifully designed permanent build- 
ings, and facilities were set up for the 


task of speedily training thousands of 





other such paraphernalia. Then the Re- 
gineering personnel on the fleets of am- 
phibious landing craft. 

The station was commissioned, and the 
first classes opened, in August 1942. 
Since that time practically all of the 
ratings found throughout the Coast Guard 

ave been trained in the various schoo:s. 
Today the schools offer instruction to 
enginemen, damage controlmen, electri- 
cian mates, commissarymen, radiomen, 
hospital corpsmen, electronic technicians 
and yeomen-storekeeper, as well as 
courses in Radar, Loran, telephony, and 
aids to navigation. The station at one 
time operated a preparatory school for 
enlisted men as prospective candidates 
for the nearby Coast Guard Academy. 

Courses range from 3 to 24 weeks, 
which means considerable fluctuation in 
the student population. On 1 June the 
station’s trainee population numbered 
775 enlisted men and 12 officers, which 
was adjudged “about normal” but far be- 
low the number of trainees handled dur- 
ing the war. 


(Continued on page 161) 
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COAST GUARD RESERVISTS PRACTICE FIRE FIGHTING 
In New Orleans Reservists recently completed a stiff, 3 months’ course in combatting 
dock fires—by special arrangement with the city’s fire department. This twosome 
takes a “final examination” in the real thing. 


New Orleans Reserves 
Complete Fire Training 


The New Orleans unit of the Coast 
Guard Reserve claims it probably is the 
first, not only in the Coast Guard but in 
the armed forces as well, to complete a 
fire-fighting course given by a city fire 
department. 

A 3 months’ course of weekly instruc- 
tion periods was arranged by Capt. 
Charles W. Dean, commander of the 
Eighth District, and New Orleans Fire 
Chief Howard Dey, representing ap- 
proval of training plans worked out by 
Commander M. Garfield, Chief of Per- 
sonnel, and Lt. Comdr. Whitney C. Dun- 
ning, USCGR, director of the District 
Reserve. Lt. Comdr. John J. Gidiere, 
USCGR, commanded the unit. 

Early meetings at the Central Fire Sta- 
tion included training films, and dem- 
onstrations of the use of hoses, nozzles, 
extinguishers, ladders, safety nets, and 


other such paraphernalia. Then the Re- 
servists moved to the city training ground 
to tackle real gasoline and oil blazes. 

About 40 Reserve officers attended the 
drills, and it was not uncommon to see 
a judge, lawyer, or doctor don foul- 
weather gear and go in behind a protec- 
tive shield or fog spray to douse a blaze. , 
Training was the same as given rookie 
firemen. 

Emphasis in instruction was on the 
combatting of waterfront blazes, a likely 
Reserve duty in an emergency. 

The reservists, whose example caused 
Reserve units in all major cities through- 
out the district to seek similar training 
both for practical purposes and esprit de 
corps, now are considering an even more 
intensive, advanced course in the fall. 

The New Orleans unit furnished its own 
“graduation exercises” by entertaining 
the firemen and city and Coast Guard of- 
ficials at a banquet in a French-quarter 
restaurant. 
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July Events in 
Coast Guard History 


Province of Massachusetts authorized erection of first lighthouse in 
America on Great Brewster Island, Boston Harbor. 

Secretary of Treasury authorized collectors of customs to disburse 
for cutters and to pay officers as agents of Secretary. 

President ordered full complements for cutters and increased 
monthly pay to $40 for captains, $26 for first mates, $20 for second 
mates, and $18 for third mates. Captains to have subsistence of 
captain in Army, three mates subsistence of Army lieutenants and 
mariners’ subsistence not to exceed $10 per month. 

Cutters’ complements increased by Congress to not more than 30 
marines and seamen and employed to defend the sea coast, while 
protecting the revenue. 

Hostilities began in Quasi War with France. Cutters Pickering, 
Virginia, Scammel, South Carolina, Governor Jay, Eagle, General 
Greene, and Diligence first to be placed under naval orders, com- 
prising about one-third the United States Fleet. 

Treasury Department circularized collectors looking toward re- 
ducing size of cutters and cut down their crews. 

Twelve new cutters authorized by Congress to enforce President 
Jefferson’s embargo. 

Captain’s pay increased to $1,200 per annum, first lieutenant’s to 
$960, second lieutenant’s to $860, third lieutenant’s to $790. 

Congress authorized officers to search vehicles and persons suspected 
of concealing contraband. 

Secretary of Treasury directed by Congress to enforce law pro- 
hibiting unauthorized killing of fur seals in Alaska. Also Presi- 
dent authorized to regulate traffic in firearms, ammunition and 
spirituous liquors in Alaska. President assigns Revenue Marine 
to police work necessary to enforce. 

Congress directs that revenue cutters on the northern and north- 
western lakes when commissioned shall be specially charged with 
aiding vessels in distress on the lakes. 

Congress re-establishes Revenue Cutter cadet training after 3 years’ 
suspension and promotion by examination. 

Congress directed that cutters be used exclusively for public service 
and “in no way for private purposes.” 

Division of Revenue Cutter Service created with Captain of Revenue 
Cutter Service as Chief. 

Cutter Bear took 97 survivors of whalers, caught in Arctic ice and 
fed by overland expedition, and transported them to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Convention signed between United States, Great Britain, Japan, and 
Russia prohibiting taking of fur seals and sea otters in North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, north 6f 30° latitude, except for 
food and clothing. 

Congress directed that retired officers personnel may be recalled to 
active duty during war or national emergency. 

Congress passed Migratory Bird Act—Coast Guard enforced after 

1936 passage of Act to Define Jurisdiction of Coast Guard. 
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1939 July 1 


Lighthouse Service of Department of Commerce transferred to 


Coast Guard under President’s Reorganization Plan No. II. 


1941 July 1 
1942 July 6 

Gulf of Mexico. 
1942 July 8 


Northeast Greenland Patrol organized in Boston. 
Coast Guard plane V—166 landed and took aboard 21 survivors in 


Cutter McLane and YP-251 (Coast Guard manned) sank Japanese 


submarine RO-32 off Sitka, Alaska. 


1942 July 11 


U. S. Maritime Service transferred back to War Shipping Adminis- 


tration after being under Coast Guard since February 28, 1942. 


1942 July 28 
1943 July 
Island, Greenland. 
1943 July 
1943 July 9 
1944 July 


Coast Guard plane V—214 sank German sub U—166 in Gulf of Mexico. 
Cutters Northland and North Star destroy Nazi station on Sabine 


First Coast Guard Bomber Squadron activated. 
Coast Guard manned ships land first troops in Sicily. 
Cutters Storis and Northland destroy fortified Nazi radio station in 


Shannon Island, Greenland. 


1H4 July 
2, 30, 21, 24 
1946 July 16 


vasions. 


Noemfoor Island, Sansapor, New Guinea, Guam and Tinian Ipb- 


Certain functions of former Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 


gation permanently transferred to Coast Guard. 


Groton Training Station 
(Continued from page 158) 


The station is located on what was the 
spacious 72-acre estate of the late Mor- 
ton F. Plant. The Plant estate, jutting 
out into Fishers Island Sound near Gro- 
ton, was purchased by the State of Con- 
necticut and tendered as a gift to the 
Coast Guard for its training station. 

Operated in conjunction with the sta- 
tion is the Coast Guard Institute, which 
was established in 1928 at nearby Fort 
Trumbull to provide training for Coast 
Guard personnel through correspondence, 
and was moved to the Plant estate in 
1942, 

The Institute offers two general types 
of courses. One type is designed to pre- 
pare enlisted men for advancement in 
ratings from seamen through chief petty 
officer. The second contains information 
pertinent to both officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel for the better performance of their 
duties. Instruction in academic and pre- 
paratory subjects, formerly handled by 
the Institute, is now available through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
USAFI, as it is known, also has several 
courses furnished by the Coast Guard 
Institute on navigation and law enforce- 
nent. 


Institute courses are open to all active 
duty Coast Guard personnel free of 
charge. 

The system of instruction hinges its ef- 
fectiveness on a triangle composed of the 
student, the Institute, and the individual 
unit educational officer. The latter is the 
liaison between the student and the insti- 
tute, and acts both as the distributing 
agent and the examining officer. 

A new Institute Manual for educational 
oflicers, consisting of all current direc- 
tives on education in addition to other 
pertinent information, is in the process 
of preparation and will be distributed in 
the near future. 

A higher percentage of the Coast Guard 
is engaged in training through corre- 
spondence, the Institute reported. In 
May, for example, regular Coast Guard 
participants numbered 4,481, plus 20 Re- 
serve Officers on active duty and 393 
Auxiliarists. In addition, 980 men were 
taking USAFI courses. New enrollments 
in May totaled 373, and 36 students were 
graduated. Nearly 1,400 lessons were 
received during the month. 


Labour to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire, CON- 


SCIENCE. —George Washington. 








Peterson Is Adjudged 
Academy Honor Graduate 


Karl F. Peterson, 21, son of Capt. 
Clarence H. Peterson, USCG, and Mrs. 
Peterson, Alexandria, Va., was an- 
nounced as the honor graduate of the 
Coast Guard Academy’s class of 1949 in 
commencement exercises 3 June at New 
London, Conn. In addition to making 
the highest mark (89.45) in the 4-year 
course, the newly commissioned ensign 
won top prizes in engineering, history 
and economics, mathematics and physics, 
a total of 5 of 17 awards offered by spon- 
soring organizations and individuals. 

The final exercises, which saw bachelor 
of science degrees conferred upon 57 
graduates and ensign’s commissions tend- 
ered to 54, included the graduation 
address by Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury John S. Graham. Rear Adm. 
Wilfrid N. Derby, Academy superintend- 
ent, conferred degrees, and Read Adm. 
Merlin O’Neill, assistant Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, administered the 
oaths of office. 

Other award-winners included John 
Kk. Wesler, 21, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Wesler, Atlanta, Ga., navigation 
and drawing; William R. Fearn, 21, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Irving Fearn, Norwich- 
town, Conn., ordnance and gunnery, and 
lowest number of demerits; James S. 
Gracey, 21, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Gracey, Needham, Mass., most profi- 
ciency in military tactics and seaman- 
ship. 

Royce A. Lewis, 25, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry E. Lewis, Milton, Mass., 
selected by a secret poll of classmates for 
character; George M. Rynick, III, 25, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Weisbrod, 
Drexel Hill, Pa., athletics; John M. 
Clark, 23, son of Mr. and Mrs. Linwood 
Clarke, Annapolis, Md., most proficient 
in handling of sailing vessels; Lee C. 
Nehrt, 22, son of Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Nehrt, Baldwin, Ill., maritime  eco- 


nomics; Neal KE. Williams, Jr., 21, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Williams, Fargo, N. 
Dak, law; and David F. Lauth, 21, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cletus Lauth, Buffalo, 
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N. Y., as the cadet showing the most 
improvement. 

Graduation week opened 28 May with 
the annual ring dance, followed by the 
bacculaureate sermon Sunday. The 
week’s activities included infantry drills, 
pulling boat races, softball game, evening 
and battalion parades, band concerts, an- 
nual graduation and alumni association 
dances, and the usual luncheons and 
receptions. 


Officer's Retirement 
Information Distributed 


Only active service in the Coast Guard, 
Navy or Marine Corps, or their Reserve 
components, may be counted toward 20- 
year retirement, while commissioned or 
noncommissioned active service in the 
other services may be included in the 30- 
year retirements. The 20-year retire- 
ments must receive Presidential approval ; 
the 30-year that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

These and other general facts concern- 
ing officer retirement have been published 
in Personnel Circular 10-49 for the in- 
formation of those interested. The cir- 
cular states it should not be construed as 
representing legal opinions of the CG or 
other governmental agencies. Not in- 
cluded is Reserve retirement information 
based on Title III of Public Law 810, be- 
cause certain determinations in this cate- 
gory had not been made. 

The publication lists types of retire- 
ment, retired rank, effect of a combat ci- 
tation, advancement for 40 years’ service, 
employment of a retired officer, and the 
privileges and obligations of the retired 
officer. 


Sullivan Lauds CG 


In a letter to the Coast Guard Com- 
mandant, former Secretary of the Navy 
John L. Sullivan said, in part, “I wish 
you would express to all hands in the 
Coast Guard my admiration for their 
splendid service during the war and the 
magnificent manner in which they have 
maintained their readiness since VJ- 
day.” 
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During graduation exercises at the Coast Guard Academy, New ‘London, Conn., 


Assistant Secretary John S. Graham 


(right), who delivered the commencement 


address, and Ensign-to-be James Gracey, battalion commander, Needham, Mass., 


head the inspection party. 


Wartime Bells and Gongs 
Reported “Holding Own” 


Apparently the old adage about “it’s an 
ill wind” is proving true for bells and 
gongs turned out during World War II. 


For many years these buoy devices 
were manufactured from “bell metal,” 
which is 80 percent copper and 20 per- 


cent tin. The shortage of tin during the 
war, however, caused the makers to sub- 
Stitute copper silicon alloy. 

Coast Guard reports these wartime sub- 
stitutes have been in service since 1942 
all 
the purpose.” 


and “from indications are 
Whereas many bell-metal 
bells have developed cracks over a period 


of years, the copper silicon composition 


serving 





type is maintaining an unblemished rec- 
ord in this respect. 


Ice Patrol Completed 


Thanks to an unusually small number 
of icebergs in the North Atlantic, the 
1949 International Patrol which 
ended 15 June was confined to ice surveys 
mostly by two Coast Guard planes, con- 
verted B-17’s. The patrol began 28 
February. 

The United States Coast Guard cutter 
Evergreen primarily to 
oceanography survey and therefore made 
the trip. The and 
Acushnet, however, on stand-by duty at 
respectively, found 


Ice 


was assigned 


cutters Mocoma 


Miami and Boston 
their assistance was unnecessary. 
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UNITED STATES COAST GUARD MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL 


This is an artist’s conception of the proposed Memorial Chapel to be 
erected at the United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 
There are no blueprints to show details because they are dependent upon 
your generosity. 


A Nation-wide appeal is being made for contributions to build this per- 
petual memorial honoring and paying tribute to those men of the Coast 
Guard who have given their lives in the performance of duty in peace and 
war. An opportunity is given to you, as an individual, to make even a 
small contribution toward this interfaith Memorial Chapel whose only 
purpose is for the glory of Almighty God. 





Distribution (SDL No. 38) : 
A:a,b,ec,d (5ea);e,f,i (3 ea) ; remainder (1 ea). 
B: c (14ea) ; f, g (7 ea) ; e, h,i,1 (5 each) ; j (3 ea) ; d, k (2 ea) ; remainder (1 ea). 
C:a,d (3 ea) ; remainder (1 ea). 
D: all (1 ea). 
List 118 (Foreign). 
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